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These countries were inhabited by a brave and high-spirited people
who in consequence of their intolerable sufferings under the Umay-
yad tyranny, the devastation of their homes and the almost servile
condition to which they had been reduced, were eager to join in
any desperate enterprise that gave them hope of relief/1 While
the Abbasids succeeded in persuading the Shf is into allying them-
selves with them, the Umayyad rulers had become soft and
negligent in the civilized luxury of sophisticated Syria. Quarrels
broke out within the royal house over the succession to the
caliphate, which changed hands no fewer than four times in the
Muslim year 743 /4. In these circumstances the warnings of the
loyal governor of Khurasan were disregarded. In 747 the Abbasids
openly raised the standard of revolt. By 750 they had supplanted
and virtually exterminated the Uniayyads, and the victor trans-
ferred the seat of the new dynasty to Iraq, where in 762 a new
capital was founded at Baghdad.

This shifting of the political centre of gravity brought with it a
decline in the Arab influence which had formerly been predomi-
nant, and an increase in that of the Persians who had done so much
to place the Abbasids in power; for the first fifty years of their rule,
for example, the Abbasid caliphs drew their prime ministers
(wazirs) from the Persian Barmaki family, the 'Barmecides'
of the Arabian Nights. (With this relative decline of Arab
supremacy, the many races cytHe Empire became fused into a
common MuslirnTculture, the non-religious aspects of which were
shared, by the many Christians and Jews who had not embraced
Islam V In the Empire as a whole, the relative decline in the import-
ance df Syria was far more than compensated by the economic ad-
vance of its eastern provinces. The Abbasids, completing the work
of the Sassanian Persians, restored to Lower Iraq a rudimentary
but sound system of irrigation and land-drainage which checked
the formation of stagnant water and the salination of the land.
Baghdad, the new capital, rapidly became a rival of Constantinople
in its material prosperity. A second centre of agricultural develop-
ment and urban civilization was promoted in Transoxiana, with
its great cities of Bukhara and Samarqand, and in Khurasan. This
1 Nicholson, op. cit., 248 ff.